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Public Sale November 15 at 2 p.m. 


THE G. WINTHROP BROWN 


COLLECTION OF 


AMERICAN FURNITURE 
TALL-CASE & SHELF CLOCKS 
Art Objects including Chinese Porcelains 
Sold by Order of 


MRS G. WINTHROP BROWN 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


American furniture largely of New Eng- 
land 18th century origin, including two mahog- 
any bonnet-top highboys, carved with sunbursts, 
and a pair of Chippendale carved mahogany 
side chairs formerly exhibited at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; a 17th century paneled 
chest of four drawers. An extensive collection of 
fine early American tall-case, banjo and shelf 
clocks by well-known makers of Newport, Bos- 
ton, Roxbury, and other centres. 


A choice group of Chinese porcelains including 
Ming and K’ang-hsi three-color examples and, 
especially, an Imperial Yung Chéng famille rose 
nine-peach plaque, twenty inches in diameter. 
Oriental rugs in small sizes. Japanese swords 
and lacquer boxes. Chelsea, Crown Derby, and 
other fine English porcelains; also lustred and 
polychromed statuettes and pitchers. English 
and American pewter mugs, porringers, and 
tankards. English and American glass including 
Stiegel and Sandwich types. Books on art and 
antiques. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Public Sale November 16 at 2 p.m. 


THE DISTINGUISHED COLLECTION OF 


HOWARD GOULD 


From His Former Residence at 


Mongewell Park, Wallingford, England 


Comprising 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 
AND OTHER ART PROPERTY 
Sold by His Order 


S PLENDID examples of Chippendale and pre- 


Chippendale mahogany, Queen Anne and Wil- 
liam and Mary walnut furniture, Jacobean and 
Elizabethan carved oak. Including two pairs of 
Chippendale mahogany and needlepoint arm- 
chairs designated as among the most important 
pieces of Chippendale furniture ever offered at 
public sale in this country; the frames dating to 
about 1760 and the needlepoint of the finest 
quality in the history of that art. 


Also two notable Gothic allegorical tapestries; a 
Brussels Kermesse tapestry and a Festival of 
Ceres, 1700-10. Oriental carpets including choice 
Kouba, Kirman, Karabagh, and Fereghan 
weaves. Two extensive Copeland porcelain table 
services of fine quality, divided into twenty and 
fifteen catalogue lots, respectively. Paintings by 
Corot, Ziem, Vibert, and several other artists. 
English boxing mezzotints and scenic aquatints, 
objects in silver and bronze, and an English 
man o war model. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 


Both Collections on Exhibition Weekdays 9 to 5:30 Commencing Nlovember g 
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Dale Nichol’s endearing mid-western landscape is one of the 
six color plates which may be attractively framed. It was ex- 
hibited by International Business Machines Corp., and there 
are more plates in color by DEVIS, STUART, TIEPOLO, 
CEZANNE and VAN GOGH in Art at the Fair. 


“ART AT THE FAIR” 


76 PAGES «+= 125 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIX PLATES IN FULL COLORS 


Master Simpson by Devis 
George Washington by Stuart 
Mme. Cézanne by Cézanne 

Timocleia by Tiepolo 

Night Cafe by Van Gogh 

Grains of Wheat by Nichols 





PLUS THE ART MAP OF THE FAIR 
IN COLORS 
WHICH PRESENTS AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE EN- 
TIRE FAIR SHOWING LOCATION OF ALL MURALS, 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE WITH THE ARTISTS’ 
NAMES, AS WELL AS ALL OTHER EXHIBITS 





A handsome souvenir of all of the important 
events in the various fields of art at the New York 
World’s Fair. Included in this volume are de- 
scriptions of exhibitions at the Masterpieces of 
Art, WPA Contemporary American Art, the Gal- 
lery of Science and Art of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Murals, Art at the 
Foreign Pavilions, “America at Home,” The 
Thorne Miniature Rooms, and other exhibits, il- — 
lustrated in monochrome and full colors. 


PER COPY 5()c POSTPAID 
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Tbe Finest 
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Wor 6 of rf Subscription $7.00 per year. 25 cents a copy. Canadian and Foreign subscriptions, $8.00. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


SOUVENIRS OF THE CENTURIES ALONG THE SEINE AND THE THAMES: (ABOVE) RENOIR’S CRISP 
YET ATMOSPHERIC RENDERING OF THE IRON “PONT DES ARTS,” 1868, WHICH SHOWS THE DOME OF 
THE INSTITUTE AND OTHER BUILDINGS. (BELOW) MARLOW’S INCISIVE “ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
WITH OLD BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE” WHICH WAS PAINTED IN 1788 IN THE MANNER OF CANALETTO 


LENT BY MR. DONALD DURANT TO THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
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THE ART NEWS 


NOVEMBER 2, 1940 


PARIS ex LONDON: PAST PROSPECTS 
Townscapes in an Entente Cordtale for British War Reltef 


ONUMENTS of an imperiled civilization 
M are being shown to aid its preservation 
in paintings of London and Paris exhibited as 
a joint enterprise for the benefit of the British 
War Relief Society at Knoedler’s and Durand- 
Ruel’s. The emotions of the spectator cannot 
but be complex here, for if the exhibitions do 
not inspire a profound nostalgia and a strong 
determination they have missed their mark. But 
they are also displayed as expressions of a cul- 
ture which is worth saving and the cultivated 
man can surely be expected, therefore, to re- 
spect their aesthetic as well as their topographi- 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


for us in subtle blues and pinks. As we enter the 
Tuileries, we pause to look around at Les 
Champs Elysees, enframed by the horses of 
Marly and seen through the eyes of Kees van 
Dongen. And for the gardens themselves who 
could be a better guide than Pissarro who paint- 
ed their soft, fresh greens in the spring and in 
the afternoon sunlight as well as on a grey day? 
An amazingly well composed view by the same 
artist glimpses the Place du Theatre Frangais. 

A brief ride down the Seine is provided by 
early works of three masters: a superb Renoir 
of 1868, almost as sharp as an early Corot in its 


LENT BY THE TATE GALLERY, LONDON, TO THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


Venetian Canaletto whose visit to London in 
the ‘40s resulted not only in such splendid pic- 
tures as the Old Somerset House (reproduced in 
THe Art News for April 27, 1940) and the 
Chelsea College but in the establishing of an en- 
tirely sympathetic formula which English artists 
continued to reflect for half a century. The 
paintings here amaze with their restrained but 
rich color, the splendid simplicity of the build- 
ings and the brisk, sure recording of the gaily 
transitory figures. The Canaletto views of the 
Thames are supplemented by the paintings of 
his British followers, Scott, Marlow and Daniel 


EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


LONDON: WALTER GREAVES’ “HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE ON BOAT- RACE DAY”; PARIS: KEES VAN DONGEN’S “LES CHAMPS ELYSEES” 


cal values. Not that any attempt has been made 
to present an artistic program: we are not given, 
for example, a complete history of the develop- 
ment of the townscape in England in the eight- 
eenth century or of France in the twentieth. The 
exhibits were selected entirely for their record- 
ing of the landmarks of the two capitals, but 
happily this was accomplished with some hand- 
some works of art. 

In the smaller of the two shows at Durand- 
Ruel’s we are conducted to the Paris of a summer 
ago, for while the earliest work here is dated 
1868 and the latest 1937, the spots depicted seem 
to have undergone little change. Quite simply, 
we can embark here on such a ravishing Alad- 
din’s journey through Paris as no tourist bureau 
near the Opéra was ever able to offer. Our jaunt 
may well begin with the large Dufy magic map 
of 1934, La Tour Eiffel, which takes us from the 
Trocadéro to Notre Dame and beyond, and 
shows us everything worth seeing between. Hav- 
ing fixed the panorama in our minds, we pro- 
ceed directly to the Place de la Concorde whose 
glistening architecture Max Jacob has set down 


outlines, Le Pont des Arts; a definitely patterned 
Monet, Les déchargeurs de charbon, 1875; a 
Matisse Pont St. Michel of 1904. Side trips to 
Montmartre, the Bois, Montparnasse and St. 
Denis with pauses at quiet street corners where 
the delights of the sharp pattern of tree branches 
against stone buildings can be relished, are pro- 
vided in work by Utrillo—by whom there is a 
very early as well as a later work—Peske, 
Maufra, Kronberg and Forain. 

The tour of London at Knoedler’s, however, is 
no such simple matter, for it is not only accom- 
plished with twice as many pictures but it is an 
excursion in both space and time which trans- 
ports us rapidly from Laroon’s The Mall, St. 
James's Park in the time of Queen Anne to a 
view of the recent coronation. We could not 
always, as in the case of the Paris ones, enter 
these pictures and know our way around, for 
here, recorded with photographic clarity, are 
buildings long since razed, not from the sky in 
the efficient manner of today but from the 
ground in the natural course of events. Domi- 
nant in the work of the eighteenth century is the 


/ 


Turner who dilute his style and conventionalize 
his formulae. But they show us all the sites and 
often they are skillful and sensitive at capturing 
the crisp appearance of architecture on a clear 
day. In addition to a tar’s-eye view of the town, 
the way of life in the eighteenth century is pre- 
sented for an instant in a small family group of 
The Earl of Strafford and his Family in Straf- 
ford House by Gawin Hamilton who paints their 
homely features, rich costumes and magnificent 
setting in a manner suggestive of Hogarth with 
a dash of French dressing. 

British genre at its enchanting best is shown 
in the work of James Pollard who paints not 
only the lively horses which draw the coach of 
H. M. George IV Travelling in Hyde Park but 
the charms of Smithfield Market in a small gem 
of a picture which is more interesting for its 
hundreds of spirited cattle—each of which merits 
a close examination—than for its view of St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. There is a Constable of 
The Leg O’Mutton Pond, Hampstead Heath and 
there are mementoes of The Arrival of King 

(Continued on page 16) 














O STRANGER anomaly exists in the story 
N of Western art than the group of painters 
of the sixteenth century who, to posterity, have 
been almost to a man unanimously herded under 
the generic classification of the locale in which 
they worked, as the School of Fontainebleau 
The curiosity lies in the fact that a world 
aesthetic, gradually developed over about two 
hundred years to the point of a veritable dogma 
today, which insists on identification and per- 
sonalization of authorship down to virtually 
splitting the last hair on a studio apprentice’s 
brush, has allowed an entire phase, covering well 
nigh a century, of a national art to pass under 
a universally respected collective appellation 
without creating so much as a ghost of a Meister 
der Badewannenbildnisse or such like. And, to 
continue the contrast with, for example, the 
Italian masters of the same and preceding cen- 
turies, the products of the brains and hands that 
worked around the Palace of Fontainebleau, 


FRANCESCO PRIMATICCIO: “VENUS AND 
CUPID” (BELOW), WITH THE CLOUET 
(RIGHT) AMONG THE FEW DEFINITELY 
ASCRIBABLE FONTAINEBLEAU WORKS 


EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & CO. 





The AMERICAN DEBUT 
of a GREAT SCHOOL of 
PAINTING: TheMASTERS 
of FONTAINEBLEAU 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


“DIANE DE POITIERS” (LEFT), ANONYMOUS PORTRAIT OF THE PATRONESS OF THE 
FONTAINEBLEAU MASTERS; FRANCOIS CLOUET: “THE BATH OF DIANA” (BELOW) 


EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & CO. 





under French kings from Francois | to Henri 
IV, have been appreciated in directly inverse 
ratio to the exactitude of their attributions. 
Maybe for their rarity in both permanent and 
temporary exhibitions (only two examples are, 
to my knowledge, in American museums), maybe 
for no more than their purely artistic merits, it 
remains a fact that the handful of Fontainebleau 
pictures which have been seen from time to time 
since the French Exhibition at Burlington House 
in 1932 have met with an enthusiastic reception 
on the basis of modern taste even though most 
of them could not be dated within twenty years 
or individualized among twenty personalities. 

If this has been a rare phenomenon, it has also 
been a very satisfactory one to that small group 
which still believes that an original is worth a 
hundred photographs, good painting even mis- 
understood a thousand involved iconological ex- 
humations, a work of art for its intrinsic self ten 
thousand recreated shop-assistants and followers. 

But it looks as though, for Fontainebleau, the 
jig is almost up. Although Messrs. Wildenstein, 
in bringing to America the really magnificent 
and first comprehensive exhibition of the School 
of Fontainebleau which they showed at their 
Paris galleries last December, have truly ren- 
dered American art-lovers a great service, they 
are also, I fear, opening the gates for a new 
era of a classification in this garden in which 
blossoms have been hitherto esteemed for their 
beauty alone. Like the unrestrained yet wondrous 
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November 2, 1940 


trees of that earthly paradise the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau itself, which, according to a recent 
newspaper despatch, are being cut down and re- 
planted in orderly, soldierly rows by the new 
rulers of France, the paintings of the School of 
Fontainebleau will henceforth be at the mercy of 
the Kunsthistoriker-apostles of Griindlichkeit. 

Yet if ever there was a moment in the history 
of painting to repay a sensitive aesthetic ap- 
proach, it is this subtle interlude in French art 
suspended between the last painstakingly illumi- 
nated chapter of the Gothic and the initial but 
already full-throated song of the Baroque. With 
the former the Fontainebleau style had a good 
deal less to do than with the latter. It is as a 
forerunner of all that we know today of the 
great formative line of French art—the line that 
leads directly thence to the Impressionists and 
beyond to the painting of our own day—that 
the school of Fontainebleau must be regarded. 

From the stupendous heritage of the Gothic 
style which had, in the previous century, 
made its last gesture in the true stature of the 
mediaeval spirit at Dijon in Claus Sluter’s dy- 
namic resolution of sculptural form and at Paris 
in Jean Fouquet’s translation of the preciousness 
of two-dimensional line from miniature into 
panel painting, and now, in the early sixteenth 
century, was committing mere flamboyant man- 
nerisms as a last and hollow gasp—from this, 
the Fontainebleau painters, even those who were 
born Frenchmen, took only that vague impulse 
toward a formal ideal which may be called the 
kernel of a national style. This more or less im- 
ponderable factor is in France, true enough 
more perceptible than elsewhere, so much that 
even in this artistic polyglot—of the North and 
Central Italians, of Flemings and French and 
there is good reason to suppose, Germans, whom 
Francois | and his successors summoned to en- 
hance the grandeur of the House of France 
corporeally as well as in spirit—is it possible to 
distinguish a definite unity of purpose and, above 
all, of style 

More than as part of a visual pattern alone 
was the sixteenth century Ecole de Fontainebleau 
the ancestor of the twentieth century Ecole de 
Paris: the curious property which could take a 


“THE TEPIDARIUM” (BELOW), ANOTHER 
ANONY MOUS MASTERPIECE, COMBINING 
ITALIAN & FLEMISH INFLUENCES, & 
ANTICIPATING INGRES & CHASSERIAL 


EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & CO. 











EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


THE LATER DEVELOPMENT OF STYLE 
AT FONTAINEBLEAU IN “DIANA SUR- 
PRISED BY ACTAEON” (ABOVE); ATTRIB- 
UTED TO GOUJON, THE SCULPTOR WHO 
INSPIRED HIS PAINTER-CONTEMPORA- 
RIES; “WATER,” TERRACOTTA (LEFT) 


Picasso, a Chagall, a Vlaminck, a Cassatt, a 
Pascin with a hundred others, and weld them 
all into an integrated pattern of Parisian style 
was already forcefully alive four hundred years 
ago, as these Fontainebleau pictures and their 
immediate sources will testify. 

For Fontainebleau painting was, in essence, a 
great fusion of North and South European style, 
with the impulse and the heavy emphasis com- 
ing from Italy, the practitioners and the detail 
from Flanders. In 1516, Francois |, king scarcely 
more than a year, returned to Paris after his 
first Italian campaign and his great victory at 
Marignano—but if he had conquered Italy in a 
military sense, it was Italy that had conquered 
him in all others. Fired by his success in the field 
over the Sforzas and Viscontis and Gonzagas and 
Borgias who were so far the intellectual and 
artistic superiors of this young ruler from the 
still uncultivated courts of the North, he set out, 
on his triumphant return, to become all they 
were and more—the composite Castiglione- 
Macchiavelli concept of the Renaissance Prince: 
Caesar, Homer and Maecenas in one. 

First of all, he brought Leonardo da Vinci 
home with him from Milan—to Amboise, where 
the greatest man of the Renaissance lived until 
his death in 1519, leaving the legacy of his 
unique genius to inspire and shape the course of 
French art and thought for two hundred years 
to come. Andrea Solario had been in Normandy 
and passed through Paris a decade before, and 
now Andrea del Sarto visited briefly in 1518. 
Then Francois went again to Italy to take up 
his disastrous war with an opponent who was 
his superior on the field of battle as of art, the 
Emperor Charles V; it culminated in the terrible 
defeat at Pavia in 1525 where, in the monarch’s 
own words “. .. de toutes choses ne mest 
demeuré que l’honneur et la vie—qui est sauvé.” 

The man who could utter so chic a curtain 
phrase on a rout epochal in military and politi- 
cal history was not one to toss away his Ital- 
ianate artistic leanings merely because he had 

(Continued on page 16) 





Tis Native City: Looks at 


zeorge Bellows: A Complete 
Retrospective in Columbus 


BY PHILIP R. ADAMS 


HANKS to the sympathetic codperation 
y gee generosity of Mrs. Emma S. Bellows, 
the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts is presenting 
a thoroughgoing review of Columbus’ most fa- 
mous native son. Thirty-six canvases, including 
four from the Gallery’s permanent collection, 
cover George Bellows’ painting from 1908 to his 
death. This most inclusive of Bellows exhibitions 
since the Metropolitan Museum’s Memorial 
show in 1925 offers a stimulating chance to look 
again, in its fullness and with the advantage of 
hindsight, at the work of a significant contem- 
porary master. 

George Bellows has never been without honor 
in his own country. Almost from the start of his 
career museums, not only in his own city, bought 
his work. And now more than ever when the 
champions of American art have become, to say 
the least, articulate, the name of Bellows is in- 
voked. For if he was not definitively both artist 
and American, it is obvious that we have yet to 
produce such a figure. 

Thomas Mann once defined art as a combina- 
tion of “suffering and an instinct for form,” “Leid 
und Formtrieben,’ and few except the dozen or 
so greatest have begun their work with both es- 
sentials fully, or equally, developed. If “suffer- 
ing” were to be still more broadly translated as 
intense feeling, the artist’s vivid and at times 
actually painful awareness of the world about 
him, this quality is the distinguishing and notable 


feature of such early masterpieces as Both Mem- 
bers of this Club, Steaming Streets or The Snow 
Dumpers. Here is the smashing impact of reality. 

If “form-instinct” can be taken to mean the 
artist’s necessary re-creation of his experience 
into a living shape independent of subject, his 
nearly abstract ambassador to a posterity which 
is not interested in exact reporting, the quest 
and occasional achievement of such a goal was 
the dominant concern of Bellows’ later, too short 
life. That he was an American born and bred, 
as all honest and vital people are representative 
of their race and time, is self-evident. 

In boldly combining and reassembling these 
three indispensables, Bellows explored a remark- 
able number of experimental paths which lesser 
contemporaries were content to travel without 
further investigation. He ranged from small 
landscapes to major figure compositions where 
he broke a lance, as in 7wo Women, against the 
greatest masters of his tradition. And it is an 
unequivocal tribute that he alone of his age and 
country can be judged by so exacting and high 
a standard. 

It cannot be said too often that Bellows’ death 
at the age of forty-three was a tragic loss. Hard- 
ly a half-dozen artists who died so early come to 
mind; Massaccio, Giorgione, Raphael, Watteau, 
Seurat virtually complete the list. Goya, had he 
died so young, would have been a curious 

(Continued on page 17) 
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LENT BY MRS. GEORGE BELLOWS TO THE COLUMBUS 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS 

BELLOWS’ MATURE COMPOSITION “ON 

rTHE PORCH,” to19 (ABOVE) AND HIS 

PENETRATING “PORTRAIT OF DR 

THOMPSON,” PAINTED IN 1913 (BELOW) 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 





A PARADE OF PRIMITIVE 
PRINTS AT NEW GALLERY 


NOR the opening in their new quarters as 
} one firm, Arthur Harlow and_ Frederick 
Keppel, as Harlow, Keppel & Co., have arranged 
an impressive exhibition of primitive engravings 
Although there is no example later than 1500 
in the group, these marvelously accomplished 
works are anything but primitive either techni- 
cally or in spirit. There are about ninety ex- 
amples of Flemish, German and Italian engrav- 
ings, with eleven impressions by Schongauer as 
well as numerous anonymous early representa- 
tives of the Northern school. His Road to Cal- 
vary is a magnificent example. But it is among 
the Italians that the most thrilling works are 
found. The Pollaiuolo Battle of Naked Men, one 
of the first ten impressions, is remarkable for 


EXHIBITED AT THE 400 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
C. WAUGH: “EARTH BALLET NO. 1” (LEFT) 


the wonderful drawing of the monumental fig- 
ures as well as for its spacious arrangement of 
them. The Mantegna series calls forth similar 
admiration for its classical severity and rigorous 
linear discipline. The Gallery speaks of Van 
Meckenem, of whose works there are twelve, as 
less important as an engraver. But for the ordi- 
nary person who enjoys this kind of art, so com- 
prehensive a view as this is a red-letter event. 

Russell Flint, a leader among British water- 
colorists, is given one gallery for his facile and 
popular paintings. There is one room devoted to 
engravings which are contemporary, but one’s 
heart remains in the “primitive” room among 
those works which must serve as an inspiration 
to practitioners of the art of black and white of 
all times. a 


FEDERAL FURNITURE OF 


MANHATTAN 
EDERAL NEW YORK” is the name which 


Ginsburg and Levy have given to their cur- 
rent exhibition of furniture and paintings where 


there are Van Rensellaer and Hamilton chairs 
made by Duncan Phyfe, a card table by John 
Budd of Fulton Street and other examples by 
designers of furniture who gravitated to New 
York after the Colonial Period. Boston and Phil- 
adelphia had taken the stylistic lead in this 
earlier era. In the Federal period, the expanding 
years of the early Republic, New York estab- 
lished itself in the leadership which she has never 
relinquished. That so large an exhibition of the 
first thirty years of the commercial capital of 
the world can be assembled from the stock of 
one New York dealer is a reminder of how great 
are the historical riches around us, and which 
we take so much for granted in this part of the 
country. 

Ihe exhibition is documented with all the in- 
formation which contributes to placing the ma- 
terial historically. But the emphasis of the exhibi- 
tion is on the aesthetic interest of the individual 


EXHIBITED AT 


Danbury also uses the curve of a road as the 
focus of interest, but her eye has fallen upon the 
contour of the land surrounding and she treats 
its gentle slopes and spacious fields with a sensi- 
tive feeling for landscape values. 

Among the sculptures Minna Harkavy’s robust, 
emotional Negro Spiritual is striking. With these 
hang the watercolors and gouaches in which 
Miron Sokole’s Juarez, Mexico is particularly 
effective. 5. i. 


METROPOLITAN ACTIVITY 
IN WAUGH’S PAINTING 


OULTON WAUGH states his artistic creed 
& in the foreword to his exhibition of paint- 
ings at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery. It has to 
do with his interest in such scenes of movement 
as the subway, parks and dance halls, so that 





MIDTOWN GALLERY 


ZOLTAN SEPESHY’S FLUENT “ POD GATHERER” PAINTED IN WARM TONES (RIGHT) 


objects. The beautiful designs and execution, the 
fine woods, the beauty of crisp gilded detail, 
these recommend themselves to the antiquarian 
who enjoys furniture of real quality as well as 
that which possesses historical interest. a 


SEASONAL REPORT BY A 
GALLERY’S GROUP 


HE Midtown Gallery’s group of artists start 
T ine season with a strong and varied exhibi- 
tion of their works. Waldo Peirce uses every 
inch of his canvas for the shimmering greens of 
his landscape called /n the Garden. The figures 
are incidental to the composition as a whole but 
not to the vigorously tilled scene itself. Zoltan 
Sepeshy’s The Pod Gatherer is quite another 
view of the cultivation of the soil. Here the single 
figure is fluent in line and finely modeled in 
warm color. Fletcher Martin distorts the figures 
of Exit in Color to achieve a sense of movement 
and his arrangement of the curve of a race track 
gives unusual solidity to the composition of the 
painting as a whole. Margit Varga in Road to 
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one is not surprised to find many of his paint- 
ings full of crowds and action. The series called 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot is a highly fanciful 
treatment of this spiritual, not as successful as 
some of the simpler compositions such as Sub- 
way Man in Green Hat and Earth Ballet, Num- 
ber 1, the latter a graceful figure of a Negro girl 
against a background of a fascinating livid green. 
Grass, which goes to the park for its material, 
is deft and humorous. One is in doubt as to the 
intention of Girl with White Head, an over ripe 
subject treated with just how much sympathy 
one is not quite sure. J, L 


GROSSER’S SYMPATHETIC 
SOUTHERN PICTURES 


AURICE GROSSER, who exhibited his 
M paintings of flowers and fruit at the 
Julien Levy Gallery last year, and made the 
seed catalogues green with envy at the size and 
lusciousness of his in no way common or garden 
products, is showing a group of paintings of 
strikingly different character at the same gallery, 
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I ennessee 


the negro cal 


tanoog 


instead 
Sagging porches, faded 


rds, the roofs constructed and reconstructed 


orrugated tin, the phony shingles and rickety 

these are painted with a loving hand 

is amazed at what the exploring eye 

unrelenting honesty of the painter 
earthed in aesthetic values. 

[hese are not examples of dwellings in which 
one third of a nation should be housed. But 
there is not an ounce of sentimentality, propa- 
ganda or condescending picturesqueness in 
Grosser's description of their pitiful dilapidation 
That he has made each one lovely in its sense 
of texture, or its lighting, or in some forthright 
statement of its true character is a tribute to the 


eye of an artist 20 


WHITAKER’S WATERCOLORS; 
WILLIAMS’ PORTRAITS 


REDERIC WHITAKER and Lois Williams 
share the honors at the Ferargil Galleries in 

the current exhibition. Whitaker shows his water- 
colors of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Eng- 
land. With an artistic background which included 
the designing of silver, his interest in watercolor 
painting grew out of wash renderings of designs 
originally. He has a nice eye for a spacious land- 
scape as may be seen in New England Hill Coun- 
try, and he can key his colors low as well as 
high, as Dark Reflections shows. In general his 
talent is one which is best seen in such atmos- 
pheric paintings as Breezy April and Farmyard 
Scene. Both these examples also contain figures 
which are incidental to the effect as a whole. 
They are sketchily but effectively painted, how- 
ever, and add to the gaiety of the watercolors 
Lois Williams presents portraits for most of 
her exhibition. Shades of Dickens in which she 
conjures up the main characters of some of the 
Dickens’ novels, by showing them as porcelain 
figures is more effective than it sounds, and quite 
a little exercise in ingenuity, as she pictures the 
volumes as a background for the figures 3; 3 


KAINEN’S FIRST EXHIBITION 
OF OILS 


\ N ARTIST whose graphic work has already 


found favor, Jacob Kainen is now having 
his first one-man show in oils at the A. C. A. 
Like many others he has looked around the 
streets of the city for material, and simplified 
such scenes as Barber Shop, Banana Man and 
Fighters. Backgrounds are hardly described at 
all, and usually his figures are suggested rather 
than defined as to their facial expressions. His 


n general but is more appealing 
freedom as he does effectively in 
and Synagogue. Unfurnished Ri 


u 


its sleeping figure in the moonlight upon 
wretched bed, achieves a mood that is striking 
nd several examples, such as Blake's Angel and 
Vague mysticism 


a 


DE CHIRICO’S MELANCHOLY 
DECADE 


S' VENTEEN paintings by Giorgio de Chiri- 
“ 


co made between 1908 and 1918 are shown 
at the Matisse Gallery which five years ago ex- 
hibited works of this same decade, generally con 
sidered to be the most vital one in the career of 
this painter of melancholy imponderables. Among 
these early paintings none of which appeared 
in the previous show, there is a_ self-portrait 
made in 1908 with the Latin inscription “Quzs 
amabo nisi quod enigma est,” a fairly enigmatic 
confession of faith in that unenlightened year, 
one would think. For us, with three decades to 
decode the workings of the unconscious mind, 
“What should | love but an enigma?” seem 
child’s play as a key to dream painting 
De Chirico also adds a statement to the cata- 
logue of the current show, sounding the sensa- 
tions of omen at which men have shuadered at 
each step of their history. That he did indeed 
invoke terror, and still does, in those rhythmical- 
ly arched perspectives and eerie light effects fs 
apparent in these paintings. Especially in Melan- 
choly and Mystery of a Street, the one with the 
little girl rolling her hoop into Heaven only 
knows what shadowy nightmare, does de Chirico 
call forth a feeling of doom in the spectator. But 
in the robust language of the popular song which 
was an outgrowth of a growing comprehension of 
psychological values, one is tempted to respond 
“Did you ever see a dream walking? Well, | 
did.” And when that point is reached, the ghost 
has been laid. But de Chirico did call up ghosts 
in these early paintings and it is an agreeable 
pastime to frighten oneself again by looking at 
them. Only they are not so frightening as they 
once were. J. L. 


VARIED SELECTIONS FROM 
A COLLECTION SHOWN 


BOROWSKI, now associated with the Arden 
ya Gallery, is presenting some of the paintings, 
sculpture and drawings from his own collection 
for its current exhibition. Fifty-eight items make 
a show of considerable scope, and leave the spec- 
tator to select for himself from a distinguished 
array. The fresh, cool greens with which Segon- 
zac seems always able to provide his landscapes 


THE ART NEWS 


are beautifully demonstrated in Edge of the 
Forest, and among the drawings his are partic- 
ularly keen and observant. There is Portrait of 
a Man by Modigliani, unusually robust in color 
and feeling for this artist, there are at least 
two elegantly composed: and colored still-lifes 
by Braque; there is a misty, opalescent water- 
color by Pascin called Flowers in a Vase as well 
as one called Seated Model, a Forain with an 
adorable example of nineteenth century feminin- 
ity, and a Picasso drawing, Dance of Herodias, 
sO exquisite in its draftsmanship of lithe bodies 
that one wishes everyone in the world who thinks 
Picasso cannot draw might see it. In fact with 
substantial groups of small sculpture by Maillol 
and Despiau to supplement the paintings, this 
is an exhibition which has something for just 
about everyone : 


PAINTINGS FOR CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS: TWO SHOWS 


[ THE Fifth Avenue Grand Central Gal- 
A leries there is the realism of Dudley Mur- 
phy in a series of flower paintings, and quite 
different in vein, the fantasy of Nelly Littlehale 
Murphy in a watercolor series called 7 he Land 
That Never Was. The former group with its 
backgrounds of brocaded silk and the occasional 
introduction of small porcelains or crystal has 
more the feeling of still-life than simply flower 
studies. Light as it shines through transparent 
vases and falls upon the white blossoms of 
peonies, is one of the painter’s strongest con- 
cerns. The watercolors by Mrs. Murphy are 
delicate of hue, and full of linear rhythm. Some- 
times she reminds one of Disney, sometimes of 
the illustrations of Grimm's Fairy tales. Odd 
little porcelain animals appear in nearly all of 
these works, even as odd ones as those in one 
painting called Fillyloo Birds 

Also for children are the nursery paintings by 
Winifred Johnson which are being shown at the 
Newhouse Galleries. Here toys are the personages 
which dominate the scene, sometimes as soldiers 
on parade, sometimes in the unorganized state 
familiar to nursery floors. Colors are high and 
clear, and insofar as toys can be effective aes- 
thetically, Mrs. Johnson achieves her end. J. 1 


PALMER’S EAST COAST IN 
WATERCOLOR 


EFT watercolors by Allen Ingles Palmer 

at the Milch Galleries are the work of a 
young painter who has used the Southern land- 
scape of the Carolinas and Provincetown's 
colorful little streets as well as Pennsylvania’s 
solidly shaped farm buildings as material in 
in his current show, a very well balanced 


(Continued on page 16) 


GIORGIO DE CHIRICO’S SHADOWY “THE LASSITUDE OF THE INFINITE,” 1913, A DREAM PAINTED BY A LOVER OF THE ENIGMATIC 


EXHIBITED AT THE PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
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NEW permanent exhibit at the Baltimore Museum 
A of Art presents the art of the Renaissance in the 
appropriate setting of a Jacobean room which was presented 
to the Museum by Mrs. Saidie A. May, a collector known 
particularly for her large group of modern paintings which 
are at present lent to the Museum. In former years her 
paintings, sculpture, furniture, tapestries and art objects of 
earlier periods have frequently been exhibited at Baltimore, 
but it was not until recently that a suitable gallery could be 
found for their permanent installation. 

The newly constructed room which suggests the “great 
hall” of a manor of the Jacobean period contains an amal- 
gam of objects of various origin which furnish, in effect, a 
survey of the art of England, France, Italy and Germany 
during two centuries. The ceiling is arched with heavy 
wooden beams springing from the paneled pilasters. Around 
the four walls is English oak paneling, simple and dignified, 
which, together with a fireplace and mantel—among the 
finest features of the room—was removed from a seven- 
teenth-century house in Shrewsbury, England. 

The furniture is mostly French and includes many very 
handsome pieces, among them a long, narrow drop-leaf 
table across the far end of the hall. The heavy legs are 
elaborately carved and is very pleasing in proportions. 

The paintings are from various periods. There are three 
Italian primitives, a Crucifixion and a Madonna and Child 
from the school of Simone Martini and a St. Anthony of 
Egypt of the school of Lorenzo Monaco. Among others are 
a Portrait of a Young Woman by Pieter Jansz Pourbus and 
a Portrait of a Gentleman from the school of Clouet. 

Several wood carvings of merit evoke considerable inter- 
est. One is a representation of St. Anne and the Virgin, af- 
tributed to Hans Tilman Riemenschneider, while the style 
of Donatello is found in a terracotta bust of the youthful 
St. John, a sensitive and appealing portrayal. 


Renatssance in a 
Jacobean Setting: 
New baltimore 
2-Century Room 


rWO CORNERS OF THE JACOBEAN ROOM: 
AT THE LEFT IS SHOWN SOUTH GERMAN X\ 
CENTURY WOOD STATUE OF “ST. CATHER- 
INE,” A XVI CENTURY WOOD CARVING OF 
“ST. FLORIAN,” AND A XVI CENTURY FRENCH 
LIMESTONE BUST WHILE ON THE WALL ARE 
FOUND A PORTRAIT BY PIETER POURBUS, A 
PAINTING REPRESENTING “THE MADONNA 
ENTHRONED” ATTRIBUTED TO THE SCHOOI 
OF ORCAGNA, AND OTHER OBJECTS. BELOW 
ARE ILLUSTRATED A GERMAN XVI CENTURY 
WOOD STATUE OF “ST. ANNE AND THE VIR- 
GIN” GIVEN TO TILMAN RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
AND AN ITALIAN PAINTING OF “ST. ANTHONY 
OF EGYPT” BY A FOLLOWER OF MONACO 


PRESENTED BY MRS. SAIDIE A. MAY TO THE BALTIMORE 
MUSEUM OF ART 
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BALTIMORE: HISTORY IN 
GOLD AND SILVER 


DEMONSTRATION of artistic fertility 

r and changing tastes in decorative objects 
made of precious metals from the seventeenth 
century to the present is the display of “History 
in Gold and Silver” which is the first exhibition 
of the season at John Hopkins University. For 
comparative purposes, Greek and Coptic pieces 
have also been included 

Dated 1700, a handsomely simple communion 
cup, bold in form and restrained in its decora- 
tion, was made by Jeremiah Dummer. [his piece 
follows the collection of seventeenth century 
English, French and American Colonial objects 
and contrasts with quite a different illustration of 
eighteenth century taste, the elaborate Rococo 
silver-gilt cup made for George II 
by Wiliam Grundy of London in 
1749 which is embellished with dec- 
orative reliefs and figures in the 
full round, reflecting the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance 

\ similar contrast between the 
simple and the florid is also found 
in early and late nineteenth cen- 
tury examples, for the exhibition 
includes parts of the historic serv- 
ice made for Napoleon upon his re- 
turn from Elba in 1815, which re- 
lies for its aesthetic effect entirely 
upon the handsome rounded shapes 
of its pieces, as well the more 
ebullient specimens of the Romantic 
era which followed. Of these there 
is a gold tea set made in 1854 for 
Mayor Cornelius Kingsland Gar- 
rison of San Francisco. Here we 
find, superimposed upon a simple 
octagonal pattern, not only fully 
sculptured animals and_ etched 
floral motifs, but representations 
of ships and buildings as well. 

Contemporary abstract design 
and formal decoration are found 
in works by Jorgen Jensen, and 
others, while the American stand- 
ards of taste and of craftsmanship 
are traced from the seventeenth 
century to modern périod in the 
roek of Paul Revere, Kirk and 
Steiff and the functional modern 
product made by Black, Starr and 
Frost, Gorham and Company, Car- 
tier, Tiffany and others. 

The exhibition was arranged by 
George de Batz of the University’s 


department of Fine Arts and the LENT 
A ROCOCO GEORGE II SILVER GILT CUP BY WILLIAM GRUNDY, 1749 


objects on view are from the col- 
lections of the Boston Museum, 
the Yale University Art Gallery, Mr. Paul C. W. 
Lane, Mr. Robert Garrett and others as well as 
by leading jewelers in Baltimore and New York. 


NEW YORK: WINNERS OF IBM 
POPULAR POLL 


INAL awards given to paintings exhibited 

at the International Business Machines’ 
showing of contemporary American pictures at 
their Gallery of Science and Art at the New 
York World Fair were made at the closing of 
the Gallery on the basis of a Popular Vote Poll. 
Final tabulation revealed that the first place 
with an award of $200 was given to the New 
Mexican Kenneth Adam’s Benerisa Tafoya which 
also was awarded the first prize by the jury of 
museum officials and art patrons which met 


earlier this month (reproduced in THE ArT NEWs 
for October 12). Paul Sample’s New Hampshire 
Going to Town, winner of the jury's third prize 
won the $150 second prize in the Popular Poll 
(reproduced in Art at the Fair, THe Art News 
1940 ANNUAL). The third award in this group 
was accorded to River in Flood by Frank Benson 
of Massachusetts. 

Other favorites of the public, many of which 
have been reproduced in these pages, were Grains 
of Wheat by Dale Nichols of Illinois, Fourteen 
by Kenneth Bates of Connecticut, Cache by Syd- 
ney Laurence of Alaska, Winter Afternoon by 
Philip Cheney of Vermont, / bree Fishermen by 


N. C. Wyeth of Delaware, Snow Flurries by 


Everett Warner of Pennsylvania and The Last 
Look by Lyle Hatcher Bennett of West Virginia 

In response to requests from museums and 
educational institutions, the entire exhibit will be 





BY JAMES ROBINSON, INC., TO THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


shown in cities from coast to coast during the 
coming year. Wherever possible, preference will 
be given to small communities which are not in- 
cluded on important art itineraries. 


PROVIDENCE: AMERICAN 
AND BRITISH MODERNS 
Begrddg. womset America is reflected in a 


group of seventy-six canvases which com- 
prise a thirty-fourth annual exhibition at the 
Rhode Island School of Design. Many of the 
works are by artists who have never been exhib- 
ited before in Providence. Among the exhibits 
borrowed from New York and Boston art deal- 
ers are paintings by Jay Connaway, Jon Corbino, 
Stephen Etnier, Vaughn Flannery, George Grosz, 
Sidney Laufman, Isaac Soyer and others. 
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Along with the American works a collection of 
modern British paintings, some from the Golden 
Gate Exposition and others lent by the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, and by New York dealers 
include work by Duncan Grant, Augustus John, 
Ambrose McEvoy, Paul Nash, W. R. Sickert 
Stanley Spencer, Henry Lamb, Robert Bevan 
and P. Wilson Steer 


BOSTON: RARE MEDIAEVAL 
BRONZE ACQUIRED 


UNIQUE bronze acquamanile representing 
Samson Killing the Lion, a well known 
mediaeval object of exceptional quality, has re- 
cently been acquired by the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Formerly in the Figdor Collection in 
Vienna, and before that in a church in Achern, 
a town near Baden Baden, its 
“ date and place of origin have been 
variously surmised by scholars who 
have published it. In an article in 
the Museum’s Bulletin for October 
Dr. Georg Swarzenski discusses the 
piece and suggests that it may have 
originated in a region related to 
Lorraine and made in the early 
years of the thirteenth century. 

Ihis splendid group, in spite of 
its defiinite stylistic characteristics 
and its outstanding quality, dif- 
fers from the many aquamaniles 
and representations of the very 
popular Samson and the Lion— 
symbolical to the mediaeval mind 
of the triumph of Christ—and its 
place and date are difficult to de- 
termine. The difficulties of attribu- 
tion are increased by the fact that 
not a single aquamanile exists 
where place of origin is proved by 
an inscription or a document. 

Otto von Falke and Erich Meyer 
have allocated it to Hildesheim, the 
famous Saxon art center, and have 
dated it at approximately the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. 
However, Dr. Swarzenski objects 
that all of the characteristics which 
the Boston group has in common 
with work from Hildesheim are 
also found elsewhere and at an 
earlier date. Furthermore, Von 
Falke and Meyer state that there 
is a strong difference in quality be- 
tween other pieces from Hildesheim 
and the Samson aquamanile which 
excels the other bronzes of this 
region in every detail. The excel- 
lence, Dr. Swarzenski points out, 
is not only in the technique but in 
the unusually fine conception. 

On the contrary, however, many elements of 
composition and iconography seem to connect 
the group with the Lorraine-Mosan region and 
the work of Nicolas of Verdun and of his prede- 
cessor, Godefroi de Claire. Dr. Swarzenski states: 
“The style of the figure and the perfect rhythm 
of the composition seem still to be closely related 
to the classic period of this production ca. 1200, 
and in the first decades of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Some general considerations and special 
features indicate a slightly later date. The ex- 
pression of Samson’s face and the drapery are 
advanced but even the most surprising and of 
course the most advanced feature, the really 
laughing mouth of Samson, is quite remote from 
a ‘Gothic smile.’ There are no reasons for sup- 
posing a later origin than the middle of the 
century.” 
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Moreover, Dr. Swarzenski states that the 
provenience of the bronze in Achern points to 
mportation from in the Lorraine region 
ther than from the Saxon Hildesheim. How- 
ever, since the technical execution of the casting 
this piece is not pretentious and does not 
ispire to the refinement of the most outstanding 
lorraine bronzes, it may very well have been 
made, if not in Lorraine proper, in a center in 
which the output was re- 
lated to the school of 
Lorraine 


SEATTLE: THE 
20TH ANNUAL 


NOME lively counters 
. ) in the Seattle press 


have resulted from the 
Seattle Art 
twenty-sixth annual ex- 


Museum's 


hibition of the work of 
Artists of the Pacific 
Northwest. The critics, 
who speak of themselves 
as “Longshore Jamison” 
and “Our Man Friday,” 
have been hurling epi- 
thets at the jurors and 
their selections while de- 
fenses of the exhibition 
have been published by 
Richard E. Fuller, the 
Museum’s president and 
director, and Kenneth 
Callahan, the curator 
Organized for the pur- 
qa LORRAINE OR 


cross section of the work of 


pose ol exhibiting 
contemporary artists of the 
states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and British 
Columbia, the exhibit has been 
chosen by a geographically rep- 
resentative jury appointed by 
the Museum. On the jury this 
year served, in addition to Mr 
Fuller, Robert Tyler Davis, the 
director of the Portland Art 
Museum; George Laisner, of 
the Washington State College; 
Mrs. Margaret Camfferman, a 
member of the Women Painters 
of Washington; Carl Morris of 
the Spokane Federal Art Cen- 
ter. From some 700 entries, they 
selected 119 items for the ex- 
hibit and awarded prizes to 
works which were entirely too 
non-representational for the 
taste of the critics. Model Tides, 
a non-objective pattern in oils 
by Mark Tobey, was given the 
first prize, while the second 
prize went to a freely brushed 
landscape, The Window, by 
Kenneth Downer, and an hon- 
orable mention was accorded 
to Franz Baum’s very realistic 
Young Stallion. William Lee 
Cumming’s massive Worker 
Lifting a Rock was the prize 
selection in the watercolor class 
Sculpture awards were given to 
a group of attenuated figures in 
terracotta by Hilda Deutsch 
and to a horse by Ame Randall. 

Of the showing, Mr. Callahan writes in The 
Seattle Times: “If one checks through these 119 
items in the exhibition for their modern versus 
conservative elements, one will find about an 
equal division on either side of this line and 
also two examples of quality of practically every 
style of contemporary painting.” 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
“SAMSON KILLING 


THE 


DAYTON: ORIENTAL ART IN 
LOAN EXHIBITS 


™ WO Oriental exhibitions at the Dayton Art 
Institute comprise pieces lent by Mr. Albert 
Bender of San Francisco and Baron Matsuda 
of Tokyo. Especially noteworthy are the kakemo- 
nos and makimomos belonging to Mr. Bender 


THE LION,” XIIl CENTURY BRONZE 





One kakemono—or vertical scroll—is a Chinese 
painting of a spirited horse in the style of Cho 
Meng Fu from the Yiian Dynasty, and several 
others are of the Ming and Ch’ing periods. The 
makimonos unfold a series of related scene with 
inscriptions painted in horizontal succession. 
Among them are Japanese pieces and Chinese 





AQUAMANILE 
UPPER RHENISH REGION; DETAILS ARE 
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paintings of the Ch’ing period which interestingly 
reveal the influence of European art upon Chi- 
nese draftsmanship of that period. Included also 
are several Northern Sung potteries, Han jade 
disks and a group of textiles which include vel- 
vets and brocades. 

From the Matsuda Collection, secured through 
Mr. Einosuke Yamanouchi, are a group of Japa- 
nese screens. Made during the flourishing Toku- 
gawa period (1600-1868) 
eight of them are from 
the Kano School and 
were part of the furnish- 
ings of Nagoya Castle 
The Kano School which 
had its beginning in the 
earlier Ashikagawa _pe- 
riod maintained its repu- 
tation for several centu- 
ries. The bright coloring 
employed by these artists 
is evidenced by compari- 
son with the work of the 
Ashikagawa artist Shu- 
bun whose highly ideal- 
ized monochrome land- 
scapes on a pair of 
screens reflect the philo- 
sophical character of their 
creator, a Zen priest, who, 
together with others of 
his brotherhood, import- 
ed into Japan the style 
of Chinese Sung art 
which, adapted to Japa- 
nese requirements, had a 
great influence on the art 
of later periods. 


FROM 
SHOWN ABOVE 


PITTSBURGH: A 
HOFFMAN SHOW 


CULPTURE by Malvina 
S Hoffman, the first of the 
season's exhibitions presented 
by the Department of Fine 
Arts of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, includes not only many 
examples of her latest work, 
but many of the pieces done 
for the Hall of Man at the 
Field Museum in Chicago which 
are particularly appropriate in 
an exhibition shown at a uni- 
versity. 

Among the newer pieces are 
several wood carvings which, 
although small in scale, possess 
a monumental grandeur and a 
sensitivity in the handling of 
the material. Still reflecting in 
her work the marked influence 
of her master, Rodin, her fa- 
vorite subjects are figures in 
motion. In this showing a fig- 
ure of a Cambodian dancer en- 
titled Rehearsal, the figure of a 
Balinese with a bow and ar- 
row and a statue representing 
a Martinique Woman reveal 
varied rhythmic patterns of the 

* human body. 

In a statue of a baby giraffe 
is demonstrated, in a vein un- 
familiar in the work of this 
artist, the same careful observa- 
tion of form and movement 

which characterize her treatment of human 
figures. With a sureness of touch she gen- 
eralizes her forms without neglecting the pos- 
sibilities of an interesting silhouette, for here, 
as in her other work, she realizes the qualities 
of mass, weight and design inherent in all good 
sculpture 




















PIERRE fe CHIRICO 
MATISSE 


KENDE GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue, cor. 57th St. (Circle 6-9465) 


CURRENT EXHIBITION Weekdays 9 to 5:30 
(Mondays to 7 p. m.) 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL FURNITURE—GEORGIAN 
SILVER—ORIENTAL RUGS—PAINTINGS—MINIATURES 


OBJETS dART 
Including Property from A Private Estate 
Sold by order of the heirs 
ORIENTAL ART from 
The S. K. de FOREST Collection 
Sold by order of Mrs. de Forest 
Property formerly in 
The VAN VALKENBURGH Collection 
Sold by order of the present owner 
With additions 
PUBLIC SALE—November 7, 8, and 9 at 2 p. m. 
Sales Conducted by A. N. Bade and E. J. Clark 
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Paris & London: Past Prospects 
(Continued from page 7) 


Louis Phillippe at Windsor Castle and The Peace Coach, 1814 by Pingret 
and Cordrey respectively 

From about 1850 on, French and Americans seem to have taken over 
almost completely, for while Britishers were absorbing Continental culture 
foreign artists were very quietly finding a lot to see in and around the 
English capital. They painted London, but Pissarro could make you swear 
that the Crvstal Palace is just off the Rond Point and that the people in 
the excursion boat under Charing Cross Bridge are on their way to St. 
Cloud. Monet, in a couple of splendid pictures of bridges wet with the 
London mist or vaporously bright in the fusion of colors at sunset on the 
river, does much better at capturing the characteristics of the locality. The 
ever present river and bridge theme appears in paintings by Whistlet 
while the London bridge to the Nth degree is stated in the Tate Gallery’s 
Hammersmith Bridge on Boat Race Day painted by Walter Greaves 

Coming up to date, there is a Derain View of St. Paul's in the colors of 
a Gauguin while Raoul Dufy and Jean de Botton translate the Changing 
of the Guard and the Coronation of George VI into light hearted Gallic 
In this showing London's own artists have been more than reticent and 
nothing after Pollard is as British as the Paris views are French. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 12) 


group. He inclines toward color that is subdued to describe scenes which 
usually call forth less considered hues in the watercolorist. Low Tide in 
pale, silky greens, is typical of Palmer’s ease in handling sea subjects. J. L. 


The Masters of Fontainebleau 


(Continued from page 9) 


lost a battle in Italy. He came back to Paris once more, and commenced 
the incorporation of his dreams—the chateau at Fontainebleau, close enough 
to the capital to be a semi-permanent governmental seat, detached enough 
amid the wild fastnesses of the royal hunting preserve to savor still of the 
mediaeval castle. For its realization, he imported first the Italian architect 
Serlio, and then, in 1531, to decorate the interior with frescoes, Rosso the 
Florentine, pupil of Andrea del Sarto, inheritor of style from Pontormo 
and Michelangelo; the next year, Francesco Primaticcio, the Bolognese 
influenced by Mantegna’s engravings and the style of both Titian and 
Correggio, arrived to become the master of all the Fontainebleau ateliers— 
of painting, sculpture, even furniture made under a single supervising 
direction. 

When these Italian masters of the High Renaissance arrived in France, 
they found only one other influence at work to supplant the moribund 
Gothic mannerists—the Flemings, chiefly the Clouets who were hardly 
more than official court photographers along with still lesser lights like 
Corneille de Lyon and the other small-scale limners of album likenesses. 
But the Clouets soon took on the outer aspects of the Italian grand man- 
ner, setting their hitherto static portraits in broad landscapes and finally 
conceiving classic mythologies in the Venetian style, albeit rather tight 
and formalistically filled with detail like the Bath of Diana by Francois 
Clouet in this exhibition. In exchange they gave only their own loving 
execution of staffage down to the last decorative flower, which Primaticcio 
first and Rosso a little less were ready to assimilate to please the still rather 
parvenu ostentatiousness of their royal patron. 

Of the frescoes with which Rosso and Primaticcio decorated the Palace, 
those that at all survived the many later alterations in the building have 
been much damaged by restoration so that today very little of their original 
state is visible. Yet the variety of authors apparent in the extant easel 
pictures is evidence that this side of artistic activity at Fontainebleau must 
also have been prolific. From the early ’thirties of the sixteenth century, 
the work went on and on, and despite the unifying source in the royal 
patron it was destined to survive him and five of his successors on the 
throne before the original projects were realized. 

Fortunately, however, Francois’ son, Henri II, had from the first taken 
an active interest in the artists of the Palace—or, better said, he became 
linked to them through the really vital interest of his extraordinary mis- 


> 


tress, Diane de Poitiers, who might well be called the guiding spirit of the 
art of Fontainebleau. Her amazing personality and, still more, her great 
beauty and charm were not only a driving force behind the artistic projects, 
they were, in fact, commemorated physically and symbolically to an extent 
never before or again approached by a woman in her lifetime. When the 
Italian masters and their Flemish and French associates were not actually 
portraying the ravishing features and pulchritudinous body of the royal 
favorite, they were tirelessly inventing new mises-en-scéne for the legends 
of Diana. And when in the ‘forties Benvenuto Cellini arrived as the last of 
Francois’ artistic importations, he waxed rhapsodic over Diane’s charms, 
though she was already almost fifty years old, and she became the model 
for perhaps his greatest work of sculpture, the great bronze relief of Diana 
which she finally took for herself to her Chateau d’Anet. 

In 1547, the crown came to Henri on Francois’ death, and until his death 
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in 1559. Diane virtually ruled France with the legal Queen, Catherine de’ 
Medici, in retirement. Only one more Italian painter came to Fontainebleau 
in Henri II’s reign, namely Niccolo dell’Abbate of Modena, again a fol- 
lower of Correggio’s special manner of softened, de-contoured chiaroscuro, 
who worked there until his death in 1571. Rosso had died in 1541, Prima- 
ticcio in 1570, and Francois Clouet was to pass away in 1572. What fol- 
lowed was another period of mannerism, emptier even than the dying 
echoes of the Gothic. But the Renaissance style, nevertheless, had been 
born, and it was not long after to find able guardians in Poussin and Vouet, 
Claude and Le Sueur 

lhe pictures in the Wildenstein exhibition span the whole period of 
activity at Fontainebleau, from the 1530s to a last work, dated 1617, already 
under complete capitulation to the Netherlandish genre painters and 
prophesying the Pieter de Hoogh and Terborch of thirty years later 
Jetween these, there are examples of artistic individualities and influences 
so multiple that it would take a thick folio to document them all. The 
gem is unquestionably Primaticcio’s Venus and Cupid, sensuously Cor- 
riegesque after a famous Giorgione-Titian model. The Francois Clouet has 
the artist’s famous equestrian portrait of Henri II, after a Classic model, 
inserted in the Venetian landscape background. The Venus and Vulcan 
(illustrated on the cover of this issue) is the perfect example of the Classic 
Italian mythological prototype transformed by the Flemish masters at 
Fontainebleau into a homey sort of amorous symbolism almost on a popu- 
lar level, yet again an early form of characteristically French erotic subject 
which found its fullest expression in the dix-buitiéme. The late Diana 
Surprised by Actaeon may well be identified with Niccolo dell’Abbate, 
much more so than the Water Divinities ascribed to him in the catalogue 
and it is a deeply poetic bringing to the north of landscape ideas which 
were fully to blossom in Italy somewhat later in Caravaggio and Guercino. 

But the real triumphs of Fontainebleau as they may be seen here are 
the extraordinary treatments of the female nude—singly and in groups 
From the awkward precision of Clouet and the dreamy languor of Prima- 
ticclo, through a variety of adaptations by French and Flemish artists, 
there is that curious awareness of physical beauty combined with Classic 
rationality ich is really the foundation for the great French tradition of 
the nude as an ideal pictorial theme, all-telling, all-indicative. Not only 
Fragonard and Boucher drew their original impulses from the School of 
Fontainebleau; such a picture as The Tepidarium shows the invention of 
an idea which was to be carried through to Ingres and Degas and even 
to Picasso. The portraits of Diane herself unashamedly and, no doubt, 
rather proudly, in her birthday dress were to inspire sculpturally not only 
Cellini and Goujon, but were to impel, by 1563, the first nude tomb figures 
in modern art—the recumbent marble effigies of Henri II, finally laying 
beside his legal Queen, and Catherine de’ Medici, by Germain Pilon in 
St. Denis. Thence to the personalized nudes of Houdon and Falconet is but 
a step, and scarcely further to Rodin and Maillol. 

In these Fontainebleau pictures is the birth not only of the French 
Renaissance, but of the spirit which engendered the modern French artistic 
tradition, still paramount in the art life of our own time. At Fontainebleau 
itself today, to paraphrase Francois I, all, even honor, is lost—only life is 
saved. But in these pictures and in French art since, the French spirit lives 
on, perhaps through both to be rekindled in France one day again. 


His Native City Looks at Bellows 


(Continued from page 10) 


footnote to Spanish social history and even the young Rembrandt might 
seem another Van der Helst. 

Bellows’ reputation, however, lives in no such twilight of qualifications. 
On the Porch alone would be enough to prove that the fusion of feeling 
and form had taken place. Had he wished to, George Bellows could easily 
on the evidence of his penetrating Dr. Thompson and Padre, the elegance 
of Mrs. T. in Wine Silk or Emma in Purple Dress, have been the most 
popular, as he was certainly the most distinguished American portraitist. 


COMING. AUCTIONS 


De Forest et al. Furniture e? Art Objects 


RIENTAL art, English and Continental furniture and decorations, 
() American and European paintings, Currier and Ives prints, Georgian 
silver and Persian art will be offered at public sale at the Kende Galleries 
the afternoons of November 7, 8 and 9, following exhibition from Novem- 
ber 2, excepting Sunday. Represented is the property of various consignors 
including a private estate, sold by order of the heirs, Oriental art from the 
S. K. de Forest Collection, sold by order of Mrs. de Forest, and property 
formerly in the Van Valkenburgh Collection, sold by order of the present 
owner with additions from other sources sold by order of the owners. In 
response to requests the exhibition will be open until 7 p. m. on Monday. 

Comprised in the Oriental group are porcelains from the Ming to the 
Ch’ien-lung dynasty while furniture includes a pair of English foyer chairs, 
c. 1800, from the collection of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 





























“CHRISTIE'S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 

renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 

Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 

unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to con- 
sult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 

INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 

TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 

TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 

CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 

BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RBLICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 


Owing to additional heavy costs, due to War, all rates of sale 
commission are increased by 24, per cent, as of August 31st, 1940. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 8177 Cables: “Christiart, Picey, London” 


C. T. LOO & CO. 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Bldg.) NEW YORK 


Shanghai 48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris Peiping 





NO SKILL IS REQUIRED You can do it yourself in your own 
home or office without the use of any tools or appliances. 
Many subscribers to The Art News have known this for 
some time. Each week they quickly and easily insert their 
Art News in the good-looking binder we supply. Then they 
know exactly where to look for any copy, and their place 
is so much neater. Try it yourself. Just send $2 to The Art 
News for a binder. The rest is easy. 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 
EGYPTIAN e GREEK e« ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


1} RUE ROYALE 


JACOB 


HIRSCH 


J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 
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A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF COPIES REMAIN 
OF THE 


OFFICIAL 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


of European 
and American 
Paintings 
from 1500 to 1900 





MASTERPIECES OF ART 


288 PAGES 
(7x9 INCHES) 


187 ILLUSTRATIONS 


TEXT ON 388 
WORKS OF ART 


Arranged chronologically, ac- 
cording to periods, with a 
short biography of each artist 
and brief historical notes 
about the great masterpieces 
of art. Included is a detailed 
discussion of the Exhibition 
as a whole and of the various 
schools represented as writ- 
ten by Professor Walter Pach, 
internationally known art au- 
thority, author and lecturer. 
The Masterpieces of Art 
Catalogue is valuable for 
study and reference work by 
art lovers, students and teach- 
ers. It is a book of permanent 
value. 


Mailed Postpaid 
in the U.S.A. and Canada 
for $1 per copy 


ADDRESS: 


ART ASSOCIATES, 
56 EAST 68th STREET 
NEW YORK 


eel 


INC. 
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Howe, Stiegel and Other American Glass 


N THE afternoons of November 7 and 8, the outstanding Early 
American glass collection formed by the late William |. H. Howe 
»f Cincinnati, noted bibliophile, glass collector, and President of the Ameri- 


can Book Company at the time of his death in 1939, will be dispersed by 
Tvl bh] 
public 


sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries by order of the 


administratrix 


In an important group of prized Stiegel glass are three rare paneled vases 


a type which students of American glass believe originated with the Stiegel 
glass works at Manheim, Pennsylvania, and thus stands as a pure American 
form. [These Stiegel paneled vases in the Howe collection are in emerald 
green, which is rarest of all, one in brilliant amethyst, and the third in 


deep sapphire blue 


Although the largest groups in the Howe collection are and 


blown-in-a-mold, there are as well splendid examples of Sandwich lacy and 


other pressed glass, a type which came into being with the perfection of the 


the blown 


pressing machine in the late 1820s and presented a variety of intricate and 


delicate patterns designed to enhance the brilliancy of the glass 





HOWE SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


PrWO OVOID STIEGEL GLASS AMETHYST PERFUME BOTTLES 


Hazard Furniture e¢ Silver 


MERICAN furniture and silver collected over a long period of years 
A by the late Duncan A. Hazard of Newport, R. I., is now to be dis- 
persed at public sale in New York at the Parke-Bernet Galleries the after- 
noon of November 9 by order of the executors, to settle the estate. Preced- 
ing sale, the collection will be on exhibition every weekday from Novem- 
ber 2. The most consequential feature of this well-known Hazard collec- 
tion is the presence of important items by celebrated cabinetmakers and 
silversmiths of Rhode Island in Colonial times. Foremost among these is a 
splendid John Goddard block-front chest of four drawers in mahogany 
Also included is another Goddard piece, a mahogany bonnet-top highboy 
with unusual angular cabriole legs, ending in pad feet, while attributed to 
Thomas Goddard is a set of eight Heppelwhite mahogany chairs with 
pierced splats. A mahogany slant-front desk with blocked and shell-carved 
interior shows the master hand of Job Townsend, and other pieces are 
connected with this family of Rhode Island cabinetmakers. 





HAZARD SALE; 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
XVIII CENTURY RHODE ISLAND CHEST BY JOHN GODDARD 
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CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PAINTINGS BY 


STOKELY 
WEBSTER 


NOV. | TO NOV. 15 


The Albert Roullier Gallery 
410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


THE 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


OPENING EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
IN THE NEW BUILDING 


43 EAST 51 STREET, NEW YORK 


NIERENDORF 
18 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 
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SILBERMAN 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


E.& A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


MODERN FRENCH PRINTS 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, LITHOGRAPHS, 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS, COLORED PRINTS 
FROM MANET TO PICASSO 


Throughout October 


THE WHYTE GALLERY 
1707 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


YH TN 
TREASURES FROM TIBET 
Jacques Marchais,Inc. 408 5ist. St 
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Paintings by a Farm Wife 
ANNA MARY MOSES 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 
46 West 57th Street Circle 6-2193 
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Frederic Newlin Price 


| G3 Kast 57 St... New York 








Arden, 460 Park......./ Modern French Paintings; 





EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8 
American Place, 509 Madison. . 


EXHIBITION DURATION 
..Jacob Kainen: Paintings, to Nov. 0 

Mase: O’ Keeffe; Dove: Paintings, to Dec. 11 

Sculpture, to Nov. 9 
Abbott; Dana: Paintings, Nov. 4-16 

..J. Solman: Paintings, to Nov. 11 

Artists Guild, 9 Rockefeller ne .Zadig: Paintings, to Nov. 9 

Associated American, 711 Fifth . Cikovsky: Paintings, to Nov. 17 

Babcock, 37 E. 57...X/X and XX ——- American: Paintings, Nov. 4-30 
Barbizon-Plaza, 1o1 W. 58 .Vigny: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 ..Post-Impressionist Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Bien. 46 BE. $7....<%. ......Early American Prints, Paintings, to Nov. 9 
BONSSION, 10D BH. 67.5. 0.005. cnsees .lone Robinson: Paintings, Nov. 4-16 
emer TOMONM, 6 oi sccedcvekcoacencces Campaign Cartoons, to Nov. 18 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57.... ..Paul Klee: Memorial Exhibition, to Nov. 9 
Cariente. (54 WW: ST... 5c scsess F. Boyko: Paintings, to Nov. 10 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57.. Se ae eee 38 . Raffaelli: Paintings, Nov. 4-23 
ee ee, OE, Oc ivceence shane eeeee City Life in Sculpture, to Nov. 16 
Columbia University, 1145 Amsterdam...Carnohan; Patntings, to Nov. 15 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57........... V. Swann; Paintings, to Nov. 16 
Downtown, 43 E. 51........ Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Nov. 9 
prane-me), 19 EB. S8ikswssasases Paintings of Paris; Benefit, to Nov. 16 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 ..Fourth Annual Exhibition; Drawings, Nov. 4-30 
460 Park .-Coulton Waugh: Paintings, to Nov. 9 


Argent, 42 W. 57.... 
Petes £69 We. 8B ec ccveccaeds 


..Knapp, 


Ferargil, 63 E. 57...... F. W bisaher: Lois Williams; Paintings, to Nov. 10 
ES BS ee cs hae sneer Ruth P. Taylor: Paintings, Nov. 4-16 
Ee a ee tre George Inness: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
ee Sl. ee Modern French Paintings, to Nov. 15 


Ginsburg & Levy, 36 E. 57.............0- Federal New York, to Nov. 15 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt.. Annual Founders Show: Paintings, to Nov. 7 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham..... Dudley Murphy: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Ce | ae ee eee ae Russian Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Harlow, Keppel, “i IN tty yaetin ek aa Primitive Engravings, to Nov. 9 
Harriman, 61 E. 57...... .Courbet: Paintings, Nov. 7-Dec. 7 
Holland House, 10 Rechetaller Pl, ..J. Nicolas: Glass Murals, to Nov. 16 


Og ON ike 8 Seng E. H. Henrici: Paintings, to Nov. 15 
NE 5 BO oi vac easeee eed Campuzano; Paintings, Nov. 4-16 
Oe a: Paintings of London: Benefit, to Nov. 16 


PeeeaRT, F390 FIIs ss oss csteed snes Walt Dehner: Paintings, Nov. 4-23 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 . Maurice Grosser: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Caen, 20 B: $7;.....5.55. ......Littman; Gold: Sculpture, to Nov. 9 
Living Art, 36 Central Park W.........Karin Leyden: Murals, to Nov. 16 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57..... ..Contemporary American Paintings, to Nov. 9 
eS SE OSS eee rr ry de Chirico: Paintings, to Nov. 23 
meyer, at EB. 87.4.5... ..Frank Duncan; Paintings, Nov. 4-16 
Metropolitan Museum.... ie. de tae Carriage Designs, to Dec. 1 
Midtown, 605 Madison............... Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
SR ee ee Allen Ingles Palmer: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Montross, 785 Fifth Gladys Rokos: Paintings, Nov. 4-23 
Morton, 130 W. 57 - Gregory Ivy; Paintings, Nov. 4-16 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth..Designs from Documents, to Dec. 7 


Museum of Modern Art................ Portinari: Paintings, to Nov. 17 
Museum of N. Y. C.....Lintott: Drawings of the Philharmonic, to Dec. 1 
Neumann, 543 Madison...... “Documents of Modern Painting,” to Nov. 30 
Niewnoee.. $5 G.. SP. soci wnnaxess Winifred Johnson: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
N.Y. Pristorical.. «<1 Vemorabilia of Presidential Campaigns, to Dec. 2 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at 42........ Group Show: Prints, to Dec. 1 


Nisrendorl, 16 B.. $7... 6.6 sca05% 
Non-Objective Paintings, 24 E. 54...... 
oy ae > 
Partridge, 6 W. 50.....5..... 


XX Century Art, to Nov. 9 
.American Paintings, to Nov. 0 
Glass, Ceramics, to Nov. 9 
..Old English Furniture, Nov. 4-Dec. 31 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57...... .......-Quita Brodhead: Paintings, to Nov. 12 
Perls, 32 E. 58.. taken ttat Group Show: Gouache Paintings, Nov. 4-30 
Pinacotheca, 777 Lexington...... .Benno: Paintings, to Dec. 1 
Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich.Abstract & Semi-Abstract Paintings, to Dec. 1 
Rehn, 683 Fifth......... , .M. Kantor: Paintings, Nov. 4-23 
Riverside, 310 Riverside FP re nch Paintings from World’s Fair, Nov. 3-Dec. 15 
Robert-Lee, 69 E. 57 i .. Kawase Hasut; Prints, to Nov. 9 
nage ta Home Center, 635 Fifth. .Manry: Paintings, to Nov. 9 

Etienne, 46 W. 57 Merkel: Paintings, Nov. 8-30 
Sc chi ieffer, 61 LE. 57 .European Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 5 English X V i Century Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Schoenemann, 605 apron _Lenssen; Frederickson: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Sterner, 9 E. 57.. - ..Jultet Thompson: Paintings, Nov. 4-16 
Studio Guild, 730 F ifth. eae Group Show: Paintings, Nov. 4-16 
Uptown, 249 West End. ick CaM ee te Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 15 
Valentine, 16 E. 57....... Christofanetti; Paintings, Nov. 4-23 
Vendome, 590 W. 56..... Leila Sawyer: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 Perry Haynes: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Warmer. (00 B.. 57.45. <..%3 {Anniversary Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 9 
Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8 Mural Paintings, to Nov. 20 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 School of Fontainebleau: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Willard, 32 E. 57.... ..David Smith: Medals, Nov. 5-23 












HEWHOUSE | 


GALLERIES 


NURSERY PAINTINGS 
by 


Winifred Johnson 


To November 9th 





15 EAST 57th STREET 


Wee 


PAINTINGS OF ROMANIA BY 


JULIET THOMPSON 


NOY. 4-NOY. 16 


MARIE STERNER 
9 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 






Landscapes of the 
Republic of Colombia by 


GOMEZ CAMPUZANO 


Nov. 4th-l6th 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


38 East 57th Street New York 





| SCHOENEMANN GALLERIES > 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


HEIDI LENSSEN ond 
F. LYDER FREDERICKSON 


November 2 to 30 
605 MADISON AVE., BET. 57-58 STS. 
NEW YORK 





NOV. 4-16 


ETHEL M. DANA 


Maine Landscapes 


ARGENT GALLERIES 42 W.57 








GLADYS 


KISSEL ROKOS 


Watercolors ° Gouaches 
November 4-23 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





PAINTINGS BY 


IONE 
ROBINSON 


Nov. 4 to 16 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


106 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 








RK KKK merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery .. . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll K. 57th St.. New York 
















WATER COLORS BY 


ALLEN INGLES 


PALMER 


Through Nov. 9 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


MILC 















LONDON & PARIS 


BEFORE 1940 


BENEFIT OF 
BRITISH WAR RELIEF SOCIETY, INC. 


VIEWS OF VIEWS OF 


LONDON 


AT AT 
Knoedler (Durand-Ruel 


14 EAST 57 STREET 12 EAST 57 STREET 








